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ABSTPAC? 

A descriptive survey of all public, comprehensive 
junior colleges' deans of instruction was conducted to ascertain and 
examine their characteristics, preparation, and attitudes. From a 
final sample of SOU questionnaires, it was determined that the chief 
academic officers, aost cominonly called the deans of instruction, 
wer^ typically Caucasian, male, married, 45 years old, and veterans 
of military service. Previous administrative experience was 
considered the maior qualification for their present positions. Most 
had earned a BA or HA in a teaching related field and of the 57 
percent who had doctorates,. 66 percent were in higher education, 
'^heir formal academic preparation contributed significantly toward 
♦heir und*»rstandinq of a limited number of instructional strategies, 
procedures, and functions. A majority of the deans agreed that their 
=icadenic preparation familiarized them with learning theory, 
curriculum design, philosophy of the junior-community college, and 
^•echniques of evaluating instruction. Some deans felt their formal 
academic preparation did not provide them with an understanding of 
collective bargaining and negotiations, techniques and procedures for 
selecting classroom furniture and equipment, programmed budgeting, 
physical plant planning and supervision, and programmed instruction. 
(Author/HJK) 
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A SUMMARY OP THE DISSERTATION OP 

Wiiii4m Martin Anderson, for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
wJuctttion (higher Education), received on August 3Xi 1973, at 
Jouthorn Zillnois University at Carbondale. 

.r.tc.nt^ridt i cs . Pre par ation , and Attitudos of Selected Public 

J uTior -Cotninunlty Coilet^e Deans of Instruction 

Major Professor: Oonald J. Tolls 

Thi2 study was focused specifically on the chief academic 
officer of the j unior- community colleco. Essentially, the researcher 
s:!t out to ascertain and examine the characteristics, preparation, 
a.iJ attitudes of a very new two-year college administrator! Had the 
»a-.e study been conducted ten years earlier, the results would cer- 
tainly have shown that the chief academic officer was the president. 

7ne ever increasing role of the junior college in lower division 
ur.oerj^raduate education, its rapidly expanding curriculum, and the 
r»-'Cor.oy of its current instructional administrative patterns all 
oMr^i'idaized the importance of studying the nature of deans of in- 
struction. Specifically, this study was designed to determine 
poruondl characteristics, professional background, and preparation, 
to elicit attitudes toward certain aspects of instructional adminis- 
tration, and to seek recommendations regarding the preparation of 
chief academic officers. 

jecision was made to conduct a descriptive survey of all 
A\,olLc comprehensive junior-community college deans of instruction 
1:. order to achieve the purposes outlined above. Determination as 
to wr. ich junior colleges met the criteria of "public" and "compre- 
:. ^r.iive" was based on data contained in the 1972 Junior Coller.e 
:. i r-i crjsrv . A questionnaire was developed and mailed to 766 public 
yarri or- cor,;rn unity colleges. A total of 616 questionnaires, or 
^*.-...ty percent, were returned. About thirteen percent of these ^ 
re.; r.oncents reported an organizational structure which did not in- 

'.in instructional officer other than the president with respon- 
iL!. Lity for ths entire prof.ram. For this reason and others, th«'- 
.i.i. Lo returns were reduced to SOU, or approximately seventy-five 
rccr. t . 

•hout e i/'.h ty-seven percent of the institutions rcspondinr. nad 
■i :.ocor.d echelon administrator with over-all responsibility for the 
: :. tructionai prot;ra:r.. Xost often (02 percent) they reported 
.iir'^ctly to the president. An avera?;e of "+.7 full-time administra- 
tors reported directly to the dean of instruction. 

The mean cii;G oi thr^e deans of instruction was forty-five, 
r.-.'irly ninety-four percent were Caucasian, and over ninety-four 
o-jrcent were married. Vhe vast majority (97.7 percent) were men. 



Thora were f if ty- ono different titles used to deslgnato the 
cnltif dcademlc officer. The most common title was dean of instrue* 
tio.a» wiiich was used iti ud.3 percent of the institutions • 

Those deans hdd experienced fairly short terms of service with 

tiie avofai^o being years. 

A lar^'.o majority (r,7.6 percent) of tho deans were veterans of 
..l«l'.ary service. Uill benefits for education and leadership 

tiXTvri .»nctf as a commiaa ioned officer wore most frequently cited as 
u.-..: jrjnofits they derived from their military service. 

Mout cnief acadcir.ic officers were experienced teachers and 
.» J:..;r.i J crators . Within institutions of hii^her learning alone, they 
av«ra/',od r..ore than five years of teaching and seven years of admin- 
l.trarive experience. Significantly, some forty-seven percent had 
t>i^;:r.t in junior coller.es, while fifty-six percent had previously 
b,on junior college administrators. About half (forty-seven percent) 
..au experience as department chairmen. This previous professional 
exp«>rlonce is summarized in Table I. 
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?SEv:o;js ?i;orE33io:;AL experien-ce or chief academic officers 
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No. With 
Experi- 
ence 


% 


Mean 
Years 


iNo. With 
Experi- 
ence 


% 


Mean 
Years 


junior rilf^fi and/ 
or 3«conaary 


313 


52.1 


3.6 


139 


27.6 


1.9 


Junior College 


269 


1+7.3 


3.8 « 


281 


55. 8 


4.5 


li-nlor coilc?,e 


152 




1.5 


93 


18.5 


0 . 8 



A>-*ro;<i.T.ately fifty-four percent of tho rospond^ints wero rn- 
•i;j.;r.'3cl within their prer.^^rit injri tutions in beconinr. the chief 
ri:i.:'..Lc of fic«^:r . Tlioao :lociri3 wfjro r.oct froqucntly (67.8 percent) 
i-r/lr.;: iri otner ad;n in Lr* trat i ve capacities at the time of their 
I tri. ^r* t . Dorins hea.ieVQd that this previous administrative 

'rl^*r;r:e was tr»e Tiost in;»ortant factor in preparing them to ful- 
14 i; :-*-iir reriporiGibiiities as chief academic officer. Over sixty- 
ivir percent shared this opinion # 
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At>out twenty-thrdo pt^rcent of the chief acadomic officers had 
attendoU junior collef.es as students. Amone these, ninety percent 
iisivi been enrolled in baccalaureate programs. Social science » secon- 
dary education, and science were the most frequent areas of under- 
:*.raviuate concentration completed by present deans of instruction. 
V:.d ".air.e three areas dominated the master's degree work completed. 
Uoiv^,'/ a quarter (twenty-three percent) of the deans had earned a 

jcidli3t ' s degree and hir,hor education was the major field studied 
: - 8 percent of these administrators. Some fifty-seven percent 
o: chief academic officers had finished the doctorate, with 

ilxty-Oue percent of these concentrating in higher education. The 
>.,-jan year in which deans received their highest degree was 1962 i the 
r.ieuian year was 196U. 

As might be expected, those deans who had the doctorate regarded 
it a3 bein^ considerably more important than did those who did not 
r.ivc! the degree. In terms of current responsibilities, eighty percent 
or tr.^? doctorate holders considered the degree as either Important or 
o5;;er.cidl . Their collective opinion was even stronger with rep.ard to 
futuro plans. In this instance, over ninety percent valued the doc- 
r.orawe as either important or essential. Deans without the doctorate 
".r.:icliy ailreed" that completing the doctorate had merit in terms of 
curror.r responsibilities and future plans, while the largest group 

percent) felt that it would be nice to have but that they could 
o'iz alon,', fine without it. 

Those deans who had earned neither a s^. ecialist * s nor a doctoral 
...•nree (138) had completed an average of 26.7 semester hours of work 
j yo:iU tne master's. Amonn those who hai not earned the doctorate, 
t-<or. :y-3even percent were enrolled in doctoral programs; yet, an 
i.:il:ional h6.9 percent had definitely decided not to pursue the 
c tord ce . 

With ror.ard to instructional strategies. Table II shows that 
l-'i" 'icade.T.lc officers believed that they were best prepared in 
-irr. i r.g theory. iiore than forty-four percent maintained that they 
r.^T receive instruction which enabled them to understand pro- 
..r instruction. Arr.ong the instructional procedures and func- 

rl.-.r. ; c jr.:; i.-i-roci , deans felt best prepared in curriculum design, 
- ■ -r.r.i "lUoa of e valxia'tini? instruction, techniques of long range plan- 
,i:.., , fi.-.::: follow-up procedures. Conversely, they considered thoir 
„ . 1 rr-. ir.din.''. of coli»iCtive bargaining and negotiations, prop.rainmod 

. . ; : L r..; , ar.d techniques and procedures for sclectinr claasrooir, 
i^r-.ltiro ar«d equipm*?nt tre wea'fcest aspects of their formal acadomic 
;;>r iT'it ion . The opinions of chief acader.ic officers rej[!ardin>': 
t;. understanding of c^^rtain instructional procedures and functions 
V/.; icr. resulted from their formal education are summarized in Table III. 



TAULE II BEST con AVMIABLE 

srrECTivsNESS or ACAonMic preparation toward umderstandino 

CHRTAIN INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 
AND PHILOSOPHIES 
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Agree Strongly 


Agree 


>% 

•o 
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CI 
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to 


Disagree Mildly 


Disagree 


Disagree Strongly 


Mean Rating 


w'jarning Theory 


1 


2U.S 


US. 5 


I 

19.0 


U.3 


3.6 


3.0 


2.261 


;^:iil030pay of junior- 
co:.imunl ty college 


2 


33.5 


17.6. 


13.8 


9.1 


11.6 


lU.U 


2.909 


Lor.dvioral Objectives 


3 


13.6 


25.7 


30. 3 


10.4 


11.0 


9.0 


3.063 


: n vGiopnental and/ or 
r-:::.'ioalal education 




6.9 


22.0 


32. U 


14.7 


13.5 


10.4 


3.369 


• 1 

r ro.-^ramrr.ed mstructaon i 


5 


7.7 


18.1 

1 


29.7 1 

1 
1 


18.1 


15.9 

1 


10.4 


3.475 
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VAiiLfi III BEST COW AVAILABU 

EPPECTIVENSSS OP ACADEMIC PREPARATION TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
CERTAIN INSTRUCTIONAL PKOC£OUR£S AND FUNCTIONS 
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1 - Agree strongly 

- Agree 
3 - Agree mildly 
•i ' Disagree mildly 

5 - Disagree 

6 - Disagree strongly 
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Agree Strongly 
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Agree Mildly 
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Lsagree 


Lsagree Strong 


Mean Rating 




Q 


0 


0 


Curriculum design 


1 


26.1 


38.0 


!22.8 


5.7 


4.0 


3.4 


2.339 


Techniques of evalua- 
ting instruction 


2 


Id . 0 


35. 3 


26 . 8 


10.1 


7.7 


5.1 


1 

2. 755 


Techniques of long 
range planning 


3 


16.8 


25.9 


30.2 


11.9 


9.5 


i 

1 

5.7 


2.885 


j 


A 
H 


12.7 


33.5 


28.3 


9.7 


8.6 


7.2 


2.895 


Techniques and pro- 
faculty 


5 


8.9 


30.0 


28.9 


12.8 


12.6 


6.9 


3.107 


Budget preparation 
and planning 


c 
0 


11.8 


29.0 


23.7 


• 

13.0 


11 . 0 


11.6 


3.170 


Tcchniquos and pro- 1 
codures for selecting 1 
textbooks ! 


7 i 


1 


22.6 


27.5 


17.7 


15.8 


11.7 


3.524 


Management by objec- ' 
tivea 1 

1 


•i 


1 
1 

8..6j 


1 

20.0 1 


23.1 


19.2 


15.7 


13.3 


3.534 


Physical plant plan- j 
r.in^ and supervision ' 
of construction ! 


i 
1 

9 


t 

i 

i 

9.2| 


1 

17.6 

1 


23.1 


16.4 


14.9 


18.8 


3.6C7 


Prograxrjned budgeting jiO j 


5.7 


17.2 1 

t 


19.0 


18. 6j 


21.9 


17.6 


3.865 


1 1 

Techr.iquo3 and pro- i ' 
codures for selecting 1 ! 
Cidssroon furniture & j 
f>t]uipnent I^^ 


4.3 

1 


i 
1 

1 

10.4 1 


2*5.8 


18.8 


21.1 


19.6 


4.008 


Collective bargaining 1 

and negotiations |i2 

1 


I 

3.g! 

i 


11.4 


20.7 


7.3 


25.4 


32.1 


4.370 
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?roviding an internship was the most frequently made proposal 
ior tho preparation of chief academic officers. Deans also emphasized 
th<3 iniportance of teaching experience and the need to understand hu* 

man relations. 

Citiof academic officers spend more time in completing routine 
aU:..lr.is crative duties than on any other function* Preferably* they 
'.vo «lvl devote nore time to curriculum work » faculty relations and 
.-norale, and evaluation of personnel and programs. They believed 
t..ar curriculum work should be given the highest priority in terms 
of time spent. 

31if:::.tiy more than half (fifty-three percent) desired to be 

junior college presidents. 

Deans of instruction were strongly committed to the concepts 
cjz .^i-r.eral education, behavioral objectives, instructional accounta- 
».llity, and non- traditional study. The number of deans who believed 
t:.ar .^oneral education should be emphasized compared very closely 
wi:h the number of institutions studied in which this concept was 
o::ohaolzed. Deans would like to see the other issues and concepts 
wMcr. were considered in the study emphasized more frequently than 
tr.-^y currently were stressed. The chief academic officers were not 
convinced, however, that junior colleges should become involved in 
offering the three-year baccalaureate depree. Perhaps their clear- 
er: objection (72.9 percent) represents more misunderstanding than 
o:^; o3irion. These attitudes expressed by deans are summarized in 

4 ^e i. / • 

A3 shown in Table V, deans of instruction generally believed 
:.. it tne adr.inistrati ve and instructional practices considered in 
*:;.l3 stud'/ existed in too few institutions. Many of those adminis- 
:r.itor3 were omployed at junior colleges where these practices did 
Ti'ji exist; yet, they believed t;:ey should have existed. With the 
i.<;»'p:lori of two such practices, the chief academic officers would 
.. iVrj liked to make these practices more widespread. Professorial 
rx:.< fixisted in forty percent of the institutions; yet, fifty-six 
p\r-»^jr.t of trio deans were opposed to it. Over forty percent of 
-. i irj adr.ir.ia trators disagreed with the policy of grantinp tenure 
' :> "Tia.vir.r, faculty, a practice which occurred in 76.5 percent of 
•; . 0 juT. ior coiicies studied. In spite of the fact that these deans 
w^r-^ o;,pDsed to the practices of formal negotiations and collective 

iV- iL:>lnz with thy faculty, chief academic officers teaching cl^risses, 
-i'.:. a ".■r.a'iin^." system of pass-fail only, the number of deans who 
; . ... ir-.oci ^:;'.03e practices was larger than the number of institutions 

v/r^.L -.-. tr.c-.e practico3 existed. Howcvor, the difference in tho 
. i of collective .idrr':iir. in:; and negotiations was very sliyjht. 

.i-.-; practices wnich thf; r.reatest percentap.c of deans believed should 
-.x. . : >/-;ro credit by exaT.ination and evaluation of instruction by 
•» ..T.ir. i tra tors and students. 



EXISTENCE or CCRTAIK ISSUES AN'D CONCEPTS AND AN EVALUATION 

or THEIR APPROPRIATENESS 



Presently 


Exists 


Should 


be 


Should 


not be 


l£i3uo3 and Concepts 


Freq. 


0. 

a 


Freq. 


■ i 


Freq. 




Ir.jcx tutional em- 
phasis on general 
oducation 


379 


78.8 


377 


• 

81.3 


87 


18.7 


Institutional em- 
phasis on behavioral 
ob jecti ves 


266 


55. t» 


uoo 


87.3 


58 


12.7 


Institutional em- 
j'.-.dois on instruc- 
tional accounta- 
bility 


275 


57.0 


U55 


9U.6 


26 


5.U 


*.." on- traditional 

study including cl^&s- 

roo.7.3 without walls 


2oa 


m.5 


37U 


81.1 


87 


18.9 


7i.ri'e-yoar baccalaur- 
eate degree 


16 


3.6 


110 


27.1 


296 


72.9 



8 
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EXISTENCE OP CERTAIN PKACTICEf. ANft AN EVALUATION 
OP THEIK APPROPRIATENESS 



Presently exists Should be Should not be 



Practices 


Preq. 


% 


Freq. 


% 


Freq. 




Sh^rk">d covern^ncQ 


393 


82.0 


407 


88.7 


52 


11.3 


Professorial rank 


204 


40.5 


192 


38.1 


285 


56.5 


Evaluating of instruc- 
tion by: 














a. administrators 


455 


93.0 


452 


95.8 


20 


4.2 


b. peers 


290 


62.0 


404 


88.2 


54 


11.8 


c. students 


381 


78.9 


440 


93.4 


31 


6.6 


Merit pay fort 














a. teaching faculty 


153 


30.4 


331 


70.1 


141 


29.9 


b. administrators 


140 








151 

A V A 


32.1 


Tenure for teaching 
faculty 


371 


76.5 


274 . 


58.8 


192 


41.2 


Formal negotiations 
and collective bar- 
gaining with the fac- 
ulty 


172 


35.2 


171 


36.8 


294 


63.2 


Credit by exeinination 


455 


91.4 


470 


98.3 


8 


1.7 


External degrees 


83 


17.5 


277 


62.4 


167 


37.6 


Chief acader.ic officer 
teaches classes 


89 


18.0 


220 


46.3 


255 


53.7 



Faculty participates 
directly in the selec- 
tion of academic ad- 
ministrators 



265 53.6 



327 



68.7 149 31.3 



TABLE V (Continued) ^ (JIPY AVAILABLE 



Presently 
Practices Freq. 


exists 
% 


Should 
Freq. 


be 
% 


Shouia 
Freq. 


not be 

% 


Faculty fortnally 
evaluate acadenic 
adiininistrators 


162 


33.1 


345 


74. U 


119 


25.6 


A "grading" system 
o$ pass-fail only 


48 


9.9 


101 


21.4 


372 


78.6 


System of evaluating 
students utilizing 
only p;rades of A« B, 
C, anci incomplete 


159 


32.5 


246 


52.8 


220 


47.2 



Conclusions. 

The findings of this study provided the basis for the following 
general conclusions: 

1. Xost junior college presidents had delegated the over-all 
responsibility for the instructional program to a second 
achelon chief academic officer. This organizational struc- 
ture existed at eighty-seven percent of the institutions 
studied. 

2. Tl-.Q chief acadenic officers of the public junior colleges 
ocudled ranr.ed in ape from twenty-eight to sixty-five and 
typically were Caucasian males, married, and veterans of 
.•niiltary service. Less than three percent (2.3 percent) 
were women, only 5.8 percent were unmarried, and just six 
percent of the deans represented minority groups.^ Less 
than a third (32.6 percent) had not been in the military 
aervi ce . 

3. Th-2 .TOJt cormon title for the chief academic officer was 
rlean of Instruction. More than forty-eight percent of the 
junior coilef:»TS studied had chosen this designation. 

:on.-.iotent with pr«;viou3 studies, deans of instruction had 
nerved in that capacity for relatively short terms of 
uorvice. Th03C deans studied averaged 4.4 years of service 
as the chief acaderic officer. 
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Apparently, ppevioua administrative experience was con- 
sidered a very significant qualification in the selection 
of junior colleite deans of instruction. More than eighty- 
throe percent of the respondents were administrators at 
educational institutions immediately prior to their present 
appointment. 

too. considered administrative experience a very 
important factor in preparing a chief academic officer 
for his responsibilities. Approximately eighty-one per- 
cciit of the deans studied regarded their previous adminis- 
trativo experience as the best preparation for their 
dasignment as chief academic officer. This conclusion 
was further substantiated by the fact that deans recommended 
an internship more often than other proposals for the prepa- 
ration of chief academic officers. 

Generally deans of instruction earned their bachelor's and 
maj.ter's decrees in a teaching discipline and among those 
dear.3 who completed advanced degrees (master's or higher) » 
administration was the r.ost common area of concentration. 
.Most deans of instruction specialized in social science, 
secondary education, and science in completing both their 
bachelor's and master's degrees. Advanced degrees were 
:\ozz often completed in higher education. At the doctoral 
levGi, sixty-one percent or 238 deans who had earned that 
de;^ree concentrated in higher education. 

Apparently the master's decree was regarded as the minimum 
educational fie;5rce generally required of chief academic 
officers. Of those few deans who did not have a master's 
de.-.rQe, only one had not earned either a specialist's or 
a doctoral dosree. A ij^nif ican t percentage (twenty-three 
percent) had earned a specialist's degree. A much larger 
porc-iT.Va^^e (fifty-ccvon percent) had earned the doctorate. 
':'r.°. number of deans who had completed the doctorate repre- 
zQT.t-id a vory sisnificant increase. The most recent pre- 
vious study fLatta and Hartung) reported that only forty- 
threri percent of the deans of instruction hold the doctorate. 

V;.'j Irormal ic idoric proparation of chief academic officers 
-or.tril^utod jignlf icantly toward their understanding of a 
..L::.it'jcl n>^"ber of instructional strategies, procedures, 
^=l^.d f ir.crions . A r.aiorLty of the deans either "agreed 
jiror./.ly" or "a;',re''.<'i" th-iC tlieir academic preparation 
/a.ai Liarized t:-.orr. with ioarninp theory (seventy percent), 
curriciium desir.n percent), philosophy of the junior- 

comnunity coliece (51.1 percent), and techniques of evalua- 
ting instruction (50.3 percent). 
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10. iheir formal academic preparation did not provide many of 
the deans with an understanding of instructional strategies g 
procedures, and functions. At least forty-four percent of 
the deans of instruction studied believed that their academic 
preparation did not familiariao them with the following) 
collective bargaining and negotiations (6U.8 percent )» 
techniques and procedures for selecting classroom furniture 
and equipment (59.5 percent)* programmed budgeting (50.1 
percenc)» physical plant planning: and supervision (50tl 
percent), management by objective (U8t2 percent)* techniques 
and pzocedures for selecting textbooks (USt2 percent)* and 
prograiTnined instruction (uu.u percent) • 

11. Too much time was spent on routine administrative tasks. 
The allocation of time should have more closely paralleled 
the importance of functions. Deans reported that they 
spent twenty percent of their time performing routine admin- 
iutrative tasks* more timo than they devoted to any other 
function. 

12. Several issues and concepts were not receiving sufficient 
emphasis in many community colleges. The percentage of 
deans who believed that instructional accountability* be- 
havioral objectives* and non-traditional study should be 
err.phasized was considerably larger than the percentage of 
institutions which emphasised these same issues and con- 
cepts. 

13. 3!icause of several factors* it can be anticipated that 
aarninistrativc and acaderiic practices may be altered, in 

the future. The attitudes of deans reflected in this study* 
the fact that deans represent the greatest source of junior 
colle/'.e presidents, and the fact that fifty-three percent 
of tho administrators studied here aspired to be junior 
col.LOr;e presidents, all seemed to affirm the potential for 
cr.dri;-,e in the future. Deans were opposed to the practice 
of f'.rar.tir..^, prof osr.orial rank, collective bargaining, chief 
icidfjriiic officers teaching classes, and grading systemn of 
pa;aj-faii only. iieeminjly, tenure practices would also be 
:.u.>:'nct to crianno. Tenure existed in 76.5 percent of the 
Lr. 3 t:l nations r;tudiod, but only 58.8 percent of the deans 
::-!iievod It ":^hould be." It would appear that several 
-jti. jr practice.'. r:,i::ht occur more frequently in the future. 
A" l"a-t ri rr.-iiority of t'.i" deanc of instruction studied 
^. riilv/ed that the foiiowlnt; practices should exist even 
^ ^= r..oiij.n they occur presently in Inss than a third of tlie 
^] Lr. 5 1: L t u t ior.o SvuriloJ: cxtern-il dc/'.reen (17.5 percent), 
'"^'^n.oT'Lt pay for friculty (30.'* percent), merit pay for adminis- 
'7^ -< tratora (30.5 prjrcont), syston of evaluatinf* students 
; . uti lizinr, only .grades of A, Ii , C, and incomplete (32.5 pcr- 

^' cent), »ind fac-iity formal evaluation of academic administra- 
■•^'V'tors 13 3.1 percent;. 

— » 
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The findings of this study generated the following recommenda^ 

t i or.s : 

i. It is recommended that sirudies be made of Rraduate programs 
aesiiined to prepare jUKior college administrators • Particu- 
lar attention ^^houXd be f^ivon to how specifically these pro* 
i.raia^ are ^jeared to the junior college and whether they re- 
flect an awarones:s of its unique functions and problems. 
T.^e findiniZa o/ tiiis study would help identify potential 
areas for cloae scrutiny and evaluation. 



It is recoi rrionded that studies of internship programs be 
riaUe arid that inouels be developed which could be incorporated 
into graduate programs either as options or as requirements! 
particularly for those aspiring administrators with very 
liir.ited experience* 

It is recommended that in-service activities for administra- 
tors arid their potential be carefully examined* These types 
of experiences could L<e developed as a continuing education 
proir,ram for practicing, deans of instruction. National needs 
should be identified and communicated to federal agencies 
w.'iich administer srar.t programs such as the Educational 
ZlrevGlopnent Professions Act so that allocations could be 
directed to priority proposals. 

Sabbatical leave plans should be studied particularly as a 
potential means for providing learning opportunities which 
deans of instruction desire. Sabbatical leaves of short 
duration and periodically scheduled could provide opportuni- 
ties for deans to teach, participate in Internships, or be 
exposed to vocational- technical education including the 
world of work. 

It is recomnended that studios be made of the impact of 
collective barfjaininr, upon the office of the chief academic 
officer. Xriny writers have described the academic dean as 
th-j nan in the r*idGie between the president and the faculty. 
Collective barr'.aining seenincly alters this orientation as 
woll as relatior.-s In j^eneral. Such a study should also con- 
sl-lor tao impact of collective bargaining on the allocation 
of tr.'^ dwan'r, tirio with re;:ard to nittinR at the bar,f;aininr. 
•r iol'-^, ; woll as rc^viowln,: r:ricvancoG filed arainct tl;c 
I ir. i I : •; ra t ior, • The irifluencc of collective bargaininr. upon 
r.UT.an relations aspect of the dean's role should also be 
-J X a rr; I Zi tt d . 

It 13 rncoHimendod that s t udi^.s bo undertaken to dc terrnirro 
T.o triod.-; of iriOler.ont in^ those practices which deans of in- 
i t Tict i on ripparon tly support quite staunchly . The concept 
of rr.*;rLt pay should be studied an a possible alternative to 
col l^?ct ive liaTrT'^iir.inr.* Plane which allow faculty an oppor* 
tun it 7 to evaluate administrators should be studied and 
^' V I u a t e d . 
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